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Lack of Poise 
By Walter E. Myer 








HAVE thought many times about a 
young man whom I ‘knew several 
ars ago. For the purpose of this 


‘editorial we may call him John. I 
Ishould like to know where he is now 


nd how he is getting on. 
| John was a good fellow in most re- 

cts. He was a friendly, well-meaning 

hap with an attractive personality, and 
th unusual ability. He had certain 
Qualities which ordinarily lead to out- 
ding success. Despite his strong 
points, however, he was never sure of 
himself. He was inclined to be timid 
and to be afraid of making a fool of 
himself when in conversation with oth- 
ers. He was lacking in poise. He was 
afflicted with an inferiority complex. 

Now a complex. of that kind affects 
different people in different ways. It 
makes some people quiet, self-centered, 
moody, unsocial. John avoided these 
ill-effects, but he went to the other ex- 
treme. He set out, subconsciously I 
presume, to prove to himself and the 
world that he was not inferior. 

The result was that he talked too 
much. If he knew nothing about the 
subject under discussion, he talked any- 
way. He was forever wise-cracking, 
calling attention to himself. So long as 
I knew him he never did find out what 
an excellent thing it is for one to keep 
quiet when he has nothing to say. 

John’s mistake was that he didn’t 
find middle ground. He avoided one 
extreme and then hastened to the other. 
He was noisy and assertive and seemed 
to be egotistical. Naturally he was not 
well liked. 

Young people of high school age are 
frequent victims of lack of confidence 
and poise. They are ill-at-ease not only 
in conversation but in many social situ- 
ations. They may be unfamiliar with 
the rules of etiquette or they may think 
they are.’ At the dinner table, at the 
dance, at any of the places where people 
get together, they are afraid they will 
blunder, and this un- 
pleasant feeling 
makes them un- 
happy. 

There is no one 
remedy for lack of 
poise and social 
grace, but several 
courses of action 
may be helpful. Ii 
you find conversa- 
tion difficult, do a 
great deal of read- 
: ing and thinking in 
‘many fields as possible. After a while 
You will find yourself familiar with more 
find more of the subjects which come 
"p in conversation. It will be easier 

you to participate and contribute 

Worth-while ideas. : 
_ Study the rules of social usage. This 
‘Will give you the confidence you need 
® many occasions. Remember, too, 
you are getting along as well as 
Most of your friends. They are having 
Same troubles that you are. Many 
of them are too busy worrying about 
f own mistakes to notice yours. 
Don’t take your uneasiness and your oc- 
Sasional errors too seriously. Take part 
& variety of social activities, and you 
&tow in experience and poise as the 

go by. 


Walter E. Myer 


e American Observer | 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on 


which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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ALEXANDER IN ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Bridge of tomorrow 


Some Paths to Peace 


Military Strength Is Important, but Other Steps Must Also Be 
Taken in Effort to Prevent Another World War 


INCE we live in unsettled and dan- 
gerous times, when peace is not 

assured, the large majority of Ameri- 
cans, in Congress and out, favor a 
considerable increase in our prepared- 
ness activities. Steps in this direction 
are being taken at the present time. 

Informed people deeply regret that 
the world situation requires large- 
scale arming on our part. They wish 
the money involved could be spent for 
constructive purposes, and they know 
that rearmament, although essential 
for our protection, has not proved to 
be a deterrent to war in the past. 
Throughout history, armament races 
among powerful nations have almost 
always led to war. 

Nevertheless, since war is possible, 
whether we do or do not arm, it is 
the essence of wisdom for us to be well 
prepared in case of involvement in 
another major conflict. But the Amer- 
ican people should not pin all their 
hopes of peace and safety on rearma- 
ment alone. Along with the effort to 
protect ourselves by increased military 
power, we should seek, in every possi- 
ble way, to achieve security and to 
improve world conditions by peaceful 
means. 

Among the positive peace-promoting 
policies which have found favor with 
many people in this country are the 
following: 

Support the United Nations. 
UN now appears to be weak. 


The 
It is 


unable to solve the major issues which 
are dividing the great nations. Rus- 
sia, by using the veto, has been able 
to prevent the UN from taking effec- 
tive action in dealing with interna- 
tional problems. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations 
has provided a means whereby the na- 
tions of the world may talk over the 
questions of the hour. Some of the 
UN agencies, such as the World Health 
Organization, the International Ref- 
ugee Organization, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, are con- 
tributing toward the improvement of 
the conditions of life in many parts 
of the world. Much can be gained 
through international cooperation, if 
we help keep the United Nations alive 
during these trying early years. 

The United Nations should be used, 
so far as possible, in the working out 
of an international disarmament pro- 
gram. If this world organization is 
kept alive, it may be able at some time 
to establish an international police 
force stronger than the fighting ma- 
chines of any one nation. 

The UN has failed to do anything 
about the control of atomic energy. 
It is worth while, however, to keep 
constantly at the job of adding a little 
here and a little there to the UN 
power, so that it may eventually be 
able to guarantee peace. 

A group of 16 members of the 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Nation Awaits 
Voting in Ohio 


Election Illustrates How Parties 
Prepare for the National 
Conventions 


HE Ohio primary election, to be 

held tomorrow, May 4, is receiving 
nation-wide attention. This contest 
within the Republican Party offers a 
crucial test for Senator Robert Taft, 
who hails from Ohio. When the Re- 
publicans of his state go to the polls 
to express their preference for a presi- 
dential candidate, will the majority of 
them vote in favor of Mr. Taft? 

That is the big political question of 
the moment. Harold Stassen, who won 
primary victories in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, is making a determined bid 
for Republican support in Ohio. He 
has been campaigning in this state, 
and his supporters hope that he shows 
enough strength in Taft’s own state 
to eliminate the Ohio Senator as a 
serious competitor of his. 

The Taft backers are convinced that 
Stassen’s efforts in this direction will 
fail. They are certain that Ohio Re- 
publicans will give their overwhelming 
support to Senator Taft. 

The Ohio and other primary elec- 
tions which are being held during the 
spring months focus attention on the 
way in which American political par- 
ties select their candidates for the 
presidential election which comes 
around ‘every four years. In each 


‘state, the parties. are choosing dele- 


gates to attend their national nomi- 
nating conventions in Philadelphia 
this summer. These conventions will 
then nominate candidates to run in the 
election. 

How are the delegates to the na- 
tional convention being chosen by each 
party? What role is played by the 
“primaries” ? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend on the state in which you live, 
for the manner in which the delegates 
are selected is decided by state laws. 
In 17 states, delegates are selected in 
primary elections, or contests which 
are held within the parties. At these 
elections, the Democratic voters cast 
their ballots for the delegates to the 
Democratic convention; the Republi- 
can voters elect the Republican dele- 
gates. 

In the 17 primary elections, the 
voting is ordinarily done by congres- 
sional districts—the small areas of the 
states from which representatives are 
sent to Congress. The Democrats, 
for example, elect two convention dele- 
gates from every congressional dis- 
trict, as well as four delegates-at-large 
from the entire state. The Republi- 
cans also select their delegates by dis- 
tricts. 

If any member of either party 
wishes to be a delegate to the national 
convention, he may announce himself 
as a candidate from his congressional 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Paths to Peace 


(Concluded from page 1) 


United States Senate is working out 
a plan to make the UN stronger. This 
group asks that the Constitution, or 
Charter, of the UN be revised so as 
to limit the veto power. If a change 
were made so that no one nation could 
prevent the UN from taking impor- 
tant action, a really strong organiza- 
tion might be established. 

The trouble is that Russia probably 
would not remain in the UN if the 
Charter were changed in this way. As 
the Russians see it, a majority of the 
UN members are anti-Russian and are 
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inclined to line up with the United 
States on important international 
policies, 
Russia can now keep this pro-Ameri- 
can majority from deciding great in- 
ternational issues. She does it simply 
by vetoing the effort to take action on 
problems brought before the UN Coun- 
cil. If the veto were removed, or 
greatly restricted, Russia would have 
no way of preventing the majority of 
nations from dealing with world prob- 
lems in the manner they think best. 
Hence it is generally felt that Rus- 
sia would withdraw from the. United 
Nations rather than maintain mem- 
bership without veto power. If Rus- 
sia, and all the nations which follow 
her should leave the UN, we would 
have not one international organiza- 
tion, but two. Would it be better to 
have Russia in the UN, with the veto, 
or outside that organization? This is 
a question which should be thoroughly 
discussed before any decision is made. 
World federation. A good many 
people think that the danger of an 
utterly destructive war is so great that 
very drastic steps should be taken to 
prevent it. These people are convinced 
that the UN is too weak to be very 
effective. They insist upon what they 
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call “Union Now.” They say that the 
people of the world should unite and 
form themselves into one great nation, 
or organization. 

The present nations would then han- 
dle local problems just as our states 
do, while the world organization would 
deal with all important problems of an 
international nature. The argument 
is that we will never have peace so 
long as separate nations struggle for 
power. 

The chief argument against this 
plan is that there is “no possible 
chance” of getting the people of the 
world to do any such thing at this time, 
and that agitation for it will have no 
effect except to make people lose confi- 
dence in the United Nations. 
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effect, the United States is working 
constructively to help foreign peoples, 
and to make war less probable. 

Not only the government but indi- 
viduals in the United States can par- 
ticipate in the work of European re- 
construction through CARE and other 
organizations. They can contribute 
things which the people of less fortu- 
nate countries need in order to main- 
tain life and health. Such gifts as- 
suage hunger, but that is not all that 
they do. They contribute to stability 
in the war-devastated countries. 

People who are suffering from 
hunger, or other forms of distress, are 
not in a position to act calmly as citi- 
zens. Seldom do they maintain strong 
democratic governments. They are 











Opponents of world federalism ask 
what chance there is, at the present 
time, for Russia and the United States, 
as well as most other nations, to break 
down their national boundaries and 
join together in a world union. It is 
argued that we can do more good by 
trying to strengthen the United Na- 
tions, the one world organization 
which has some chance of achieving 
important results, than by setting up 
a new agency. 

Those Americans, young and old, 
who believe strongly in world govern- 
ment should join groups and organi- 
zations working toward this goal. On 
the other hand, those who believe the 
best hope of peace lies in a stronger 
UN should work with groups seeking 
to achieve this aim. 

European reconstruction program. 
Most Americans believe that this coun- 
try can help to improve conditions in 
the world, can strengthen nations 
friendly to us, and can make our own 
position safer by giving financial as- 
sistance to the nations of western Eu- 
rope. This program, widely known as 
the Marshall Plan, has already had the 
endorsement of a large majority in 
Congress. It is an official national 
program. By putting this plan into 











foreigners. 


. ZEC IN LONDON DAILY MIRROR 
WE MUST KEEP AT THE JOB of trying to make the same progress in developing world community spirit as we have made 
in the field of science 


likely to go to one extreme or the 
other. Conditions of widespread suf- 
fering make for disorder and war, 
rather than for peace. 

Support of international trade. The 
United States can use its influence to 
lower trade barriers and keep goods 
moving across national boundaries. We 
cannot make the countries of Europe 
prosperous solely by giving them 
money. Sooner or later they must 
stand on their own feet. They must 
produce goods in great quantity. They 
must sell part of their products to other 
lands and buy the goods of foreign 
countries in return. 

No country can be prosperous unless 
it can sell to other peoples the goods 
which it produces in excess, and unless 
it can buy from other peoples the 
goods which it needs, but cannot pro- 
duce. 

Trade is difficult now because of 
tariffs and other barriers. It is hard 
to import foreign goods or to sell to 
Anything that the United 
States can do to help increase world 
trade will be worth while. 

Making democracy work at home. 
Most of the nations of the world are 
looking either to the United States or 
to Russia for leadership. At present 
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the nations of western Europe, plug 
North and South America, and plyg 
a few other countries, are lined up op 
our side. The nations near Russia’s 
borders are mostly supporters of the 
Soviet Union. 

A number of countries, however, 
are rather uncertain. A change of 
sentiment in any of them might throw 
them from one side to the other. 

The countries of the world are 
watching the Russians and Americang 
to see how they get along at home, [f 
there should be a serious depression 
in the United States, our country would 
lose prestige throughout the world, 
and a number of the peoples which 
have been going along with us might 
turn toward Russia. 

It is highly important, therefore, 
that we study industrial conditions ip 
America, that we get all possible in. 
formation about the pros and cons of 
price control, about the causes of de- 
pressions, and the measures by which 
they may be avoided. 

If America is to maintain leadership 
in the world, the people of this country 
must see to it that justice prevails. If 
the idea gains ground that Americans 
do not enjoy equality of opportunity, 
the United States will lose some of the 
popularity which it has enjoyed, and 
the position of America will be less 
secure in the world. 

In this article we have mentioned 
only a few of the ways in which Amer- 
icans might help to promote peace, 
democracy, and prosperity. The im- 
portant thing is for all of us to keep 
on the job every day, watching for any 
chance to contribute to good will and 
understanding and peace. It is im- 
portant that the United States main- 
tain a reasonably strong military force 
so that it can repel attack, but con- 
structive peace-seeking policies are 
needed as well if war is to be avoided 
and if a fair degree of security is to 
be maintained for America and the 
world. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. It was a fatuous (fat’you-us) re 
mark. (a) casual (b) foolish (c) un- 
kind (d) fantastic. 

2. The secret agent often used 4 
pseudonym (si’dd-nim). (a) clever 
disguise (b) code (c) passageway (d) 
fictitious name. 

8. The man_ received a_ lethal 
(1é’thal) blow from his assailant. (a) 
light (b) swift (c) deadly (d) illegal. 

4. The plot was insidious (it 
sid’i-us). (a) treacherous and sly (b) 
difficult to uncover (c) well planned 
and organized. , 


5. The speaker made clever use of 
hyperbole (hi-purr’bo-lé). (a) stat 
tling illustrations (b) fanciful exag- 
geration (c) humorous incidents (d) 
vital statistics. 

6. A person acting as mediator 
(méd’i-i-tur) would: (a) help two 
parties settle their differences (b) de 
fend a person against an aggressor 
(c) translate and interpret informa 
tion. 

7. His conduct was exemplary (é&° 
zém’plér-i). (a) deserving of imita 
tion (b) unexplainable (c) unpredic 
table (d) kind and thoughtful. 
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) MONTH has passed since Con- 
gress adopted the “Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948,” one of the most 
jmportant pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by the American lawmakers. 
This program, which provides for 
giving aid to foreign countries, mainly 
those in western Europe, is now well 
under way. During the months ahead, 
billions of dollars’ worth of American 
goods will go to countries which are 
in need. 

Because of the great significance 
of this program, both to ourselves and 
to the rest of the world, we are print- 
ing the following series of questions 
and answers to explain its meaning: 


What do the letters ERP stand for? 


They stand for “European Recovery 
Program.”” This is a plan which has 
been worked out to help European na- 
tions regain their prosperity. It is 
the most important part of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, which provides for aid 
to China as well as to the nations of 
Europe. 

What is the purpose of ERP? 

The European Recovery Program 
has two main purposes. One is to help 
the nations of Europe get back on their 
feet economically. The other is to 
check the spread of communism, which 
thrives in countries where poverty and 
misery prevail. 

What is the difference between ERP 
and the “Marshall Plan’’? 


The idea of giving American aid to 
the nations of Europe was proposed 
last June in a speech by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall. Many peo- 
ple therefore called the idea the 
“Marshall Plan.” Later on, when the 
plan was drawn up and placed before 
Congress, it was officially named the 
“European Recovery Program.” 


What is the United States called 
upon to do under this plan? 

The United States has agreed to ship 
to European countries the supplies 
they need to rebuild their war-dam- 
aged factories, railroads, and mines 
so that in the future they will be able 
to produce fur themselves most of the 
goods they need. Our government will 
also send food to tide these countries 
over until their crops are restored, as 
well as fertilizer and farm machinery 
to help them grow more food. 


What are the European countries 
required to do? 

Each country is expected to do 
tverything possible to help itself and 
to make good use of the supplies it 
receives from the United States. In 
addition, all the countries are required 
to help one another. A nation which 
has a surplus of food or coal, for ex- 
ample, must sell all it can spare of 
those goods to other countries which 
ife in need of them. The nations 
receiving our help are to reduce their 
tariffs as much as possible in order to 
Merease their trade with one another. 

How much money will this program 
cost the United States? 

If it is continued for the next four 
years, as Congress has indicated it 
Would be, it will probably cost about 
817 billion. But Congress has so far 
&ranted funds for only one year, start- 
‘ng last April 1. 

During the next 12 months, over 








billion will go to aid the countries 
western Europe. This is what is 


Series of Questions and Answers 


known as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. In addition, China will receive 
$463 million, Greece and Turkey will 
be granted military equipment worth 
$275 million, and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund will get $60 million. 


Which European nations are to re- 
ceive our help? 

Sixteen nations have agreed to work 
together in promoting economic re- 
covery with American aid. They are 
Britain, France, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Eire (Ireland), Greece, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and Turkey. The zones of 
western Germany controlled by Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States are 
also to be included in the program. 

These 16 nations make up the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Coop- 
eration. Spain was not included be- 
cause of opposition to the regime of 
General Franco, Spain’s Chief of State. 


Did all these countries fight on our 
side during World War II? 


No. Two of them—lItaly and Aus- 
tria—were our enemies. Four of them 
were neutral—HFire, Portugal, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Turkey stayed out 
of the war until a few months before 
it ended. Iceland did not take any 
part in the fighting, because it had no 
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What Do You Know About the Marshall Plan? 


on This Vital Recovery Program 


order on the list. The smaller coun- 
tries will naturally receive less than 
larger ones. Fairly prosperous na- 
tions, like Sweden, will get still less. 

What kind of supplies will the 
United States send to Europe this 
year? 

The greatest part of our aid will 
consist of food, chiefly wheat and other 
grains which can be easily shipped. 
In addition, we shall send large quan- 
tities of coal, steel, fertilizer, and other 
products of long-range value. 

Will the European nations ever pay 
back what they receive from the 
United States? 


In some cases, yes—in other cases, ° 


no. Some of the money will be offered 
as outright gifts, when it is known 
that certain countries will not be able 
to pay it back. Part of our aid will 
be made in the form of loans to be 
repaid over a long period of years. 
Fairly prosperous countries, such as 
Sweden, will be able to pay back most 
of what is granted to them. Poorer 
countries, such as Italy, will probably 
not be able to repay very much, if any, 
of what they receive. 
Who is to head this program? 


Paul G. Hoffman, American auto- 
mobile manufacturer, has been ap- 
pointed by President Truman to man- 


WHAT THEY PLAN TO DO 


Four Main Items 
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because five of the ERP nations are 
not yet members of the UN, and be- 
cause some UN countries have ex- 
pressed their opposition to the aid 
program. Our President, however, is 
to keep the UN fully informed on 
what is being done under the program. 
What part will the U. S. Congress 
have in carrying out the program? 


Congress’ most important duty will 
be to appropriate funds for ERP each 
year. In addition, a “watchdog” com- 
mittee of Senators and Representa- 
tives will make a continuous study of 
the program and the President must 
report to Congress on the plan at least 
four times each year. 

What attitude has Russia taken to- 
ward ERP? 

The Soviet government has refused 
to cooperate with the western Euro- 
pean nations which are to receive 
American help. Russian officials have 
criticized ERP as a plan to give the 
United States control over the coun- 
tries which receive aid. Communist 
leaders are doing everything possible 
to make ERP fail. 

In addition, the Soviet government 
has forbidden any of the small eastern 
European nations under communist 
control to take part in ERP. These 
eight nations are Albania, Bulgaria, 
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THE AID we plan to send to Europe under the Marshall Plan, and the production goals the 16 countries hope to achieve 


army or navy, but it cooperated closely 
with the U. S. and Great Britain. 

Do all these countries belong to the 
United Nations? 


No. Five of them are not UN mem- 
bers. They are Austria, Eire, Italy, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Which countries will receive the 
most help? 


The countries which are in greatest 
need will receive the largest amount 
of help. Britain, which suffered heav- 
ily during the war, will probably re- 
ceive the most aid. France, western 
Germany, and Italy will be next in 





age the distribution of ERP funds. 
His appointment was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate. Mr. Hoffman’s 
salary will be $20,000 a year, and his 
rank will be equal to that of a member 
of the President’s cabinet.’ He will 
work in close cooperation with Secre- 
tary Marshall. Averell Harriman has 
been named Ambassador-at-Large to 
supervise the program in Europe. 

Why did we not use the United Na- 
tions to administer ERP? 

Most officials of our government 
thought the United Nations could not 
administer the program successfully 





Yugoslavia, Romania, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, and Finland. 

What is the “Molotov Plan’? 

Russia’s Foreign Minister, V. M. 
Molotov, has stated that. the Soviet 
Union will give aid to the eight eastern 
European countries listed above. Each 
of these countries, with the help of 
Russia, is planning to repair war dam- 
age, develop new. industries, and carry 
on a larger amount of trade with the 
Soviet Union. Little is known of the 
details of this plan, however, because 
of Russia’s policy of secrecy in regard 
to foreign affairs. 
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SOME REASONS for the high cost of housing. 
rise in individual items between August, 1939, and October, 1947. 





ACME 
The figures show the percentage 
The total cost 


of all building materials has more than doubled. 


Conflict on Inflation 


In a recent speech before a gather- 
ing of newspaper editors in Washing- 
ton, President Truman presented his 
views on high prices and inflation. Two 
days later Joseph Martin, Republican 
Speaker of the House, touched upon 
the same subject in an address to 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

A number of conflicting passages in 
the speeches have been placed below, 
one under the other. They show the 
difference in thinking of a leading 
Democrat and a leading Republican 
on the subject of how to deal with 
inflation. . 

President Truman. “On November 
17, I presented to the Congress a 10- 
point legislative program for dealing 
with inflation. That program has not 
been enacted. ... The program was 
sound and necessary last November. 
It is still sound, and it is even more 
necessary now.” 

Speaker Martin. “We are told in- 
flation, high prices, and conditions in 
the rest of the world all require con- 
tinued or re-established controls. . . 
Controls necessary in war are not 
necessary in a peace-time economy.” 

President Truman. “. . . the basic 
question is clear. It is whether we 
take action in time to do some good 
or whether we delay until a crisis is 
upon us. It is simply a matter of 
taking out insurance before the house 
catches fire.” 

Speaker Martin. “The fact is that 
a government with powers of control 
over part of the citizen’s activities is 
_under constant pressure to assume 
full control over the direction and 
speed of every part, big and little, 
in the whole economic machine.” 

President Truman. “I believe that 
the anti-inflation program should be 
enacted at once. That program is 
balanced and well-rounded. It in- 
cludes measures to. reduce the exces- 
sive amounts of money and credit 
which are lifting prices. It includes 


measures to see that scarce goods are 
distributed fairly and to their most 
important users. It includes measures 
to deal directly with specific high 
prices .. . the situation has already 
been made more difficult by delay. 
Additional delay will only add to the 
danger.” 

Speaker Martin. “The objective of 
a war economy is to produce for the 
government. A _ peace-time economy 
is to produce for 145,000,000 cus- 
tomers. When the government is the 
customer it knows what it wants. But 
how could government bureaus at 
Washington know what 145,000,000 
customers wanted? Then, on what 
principle would the government at 
Washington guide the national econ- 
omy? Obviously it would be on the 
principle that what somebody at Wash- 
ington thought was good for the peo- 
ple would be done. That is exactly 
the principle... upon which the 
Russian economy operates.” 


The Coal Tangle 


As these lines are being written, 
the large majority of coal miners are 
back at their jobs. Unless new com- 
plications arise, which they easily 
could, of course, it appears that coal 
mining operations will soon be on 
a normal schedule once again. 

The most recent dispute between 
the owners and miners involved the 
size of pensions which should be re- 
ceived by retired workers. During 
the controversy, John L. Lewis, head 
of the miners’ union, announced that 
the operators had dishonored a labor 
contract. After this announcement, 
400,000 soft-coal miners quit work. 

Under the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act, the President can ask a 
federal court to postpone for 80 days 
a strike which endangers the national 
health and safety. This step was 
taken in the coal walk-out, and a 
federal court ordered Lewis to send 
the miners back to work. 

Lewis refused on the grounds that 


he had not asked the miners to strike 
in the first place. The government 
argued, however, that “no contract— 
no work” is a fixed policy of the 
United Mine Workers, and therefore 
that Lewis’ announcement on the dis- 
honoring of the contract was, in fact, 
a strike call. 

In the midst of this legal dispute, 
a three-man board decided the pension 
issue along the lines of Lewis’ de- 
mands. The operators were so dis- 
satisfied with the settlement that they 
took legal steps to keep the plan from 
going into effect. Approving the pen- 
sion decision, Lewis asked the mem- 
bers of his union to return to their 
jobs, 

The union chief still had to face 
trial, however, for having earlier dis- 
regarded the court order to send his 
men back to work. The presiding 
judge upheld the argument that Lewis 
was yar for the miners’ walk- 
out. e fined Lewis $20,000 and the 
union $1,400,000. 

In protest against this decision, 
many thousands of coal miners again 
walked out on their jobs. Lewis, how- 
ever, urged them to go back to work, 
and most of them are following his 
advice as we go to press. 


Victory for Democracy 


When the new Italian parliament 
convenes on May 8, it will be the first 
time in the history of democratic 
government in Italy that a single 
party has had an absolute majority 
in either chamber: Premier de 
Gasperi’s party—the Christian Demo- 
crats—are assured, as a result of the 
elections two weeks ago, of about 53 
per cent of the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Communists will 
have about 32 per cent of the seats, 
while the remainder will be divided 
among a number of the _ smaller 
parties. 

In the Italian Senate the de Gasperi 
supporters will not have an absolute 
majority, but they are sure to have 
control of that body, too, since some 
of the smaller parties are certain to 





side with them against the Comm». 





nists. Thus, in both houses of parlia. 
ment, the present ruling group wij} 
have stronger control than _ eye, 
before. 


Political observers in this country 
regard the outcome of the recent elee. 
tions as a smashing triumph for the 
forces of democracy over communism, 
Whether the Communists will accept 
their defeat at the polls, without re 
sorting to violence, remains to be seep, 

Communist Leader Togliatti has 
said that his party “has no intention 
of using force” to get control of ‘the 
government. Nevertheless, the Italian 
government is not relaxing its watch 
and is continuing to take every pre 
caution against a possible communist 
uprising. 


Burma in UN 


Burma is now the 58th member of 
the United Nations. Its application 
to join the world organization was 
recently approved by the General As- 
sembly. 

About, the size of Texas, Burma 
is situated between Siam and India 
in southeastern Asia. The nation re 
ceived its independence from Great 
Britain in January. The country is 
the world’s greatest exporter of rice 
and has a good deal of mineral wealth, 
Recently extensive deposits of ura 
nium—valuable for atomic research— 
were discovered in Burma. 


For A Healthier Nation 


About 600 men and women from all 
walks of life are now meeting in Wash- 
ington in a National Health Assem- 
bly. At the invitation of the govern- 
ment, they are working out a 10-year 
plan for promoting better health 
among the American people. 

Even though the United States has 
made great progress in health care, 
there is still much to do along this 
line. Statistics prepared for the A® 
sembly indicate, among others, the 
following health deficiencies: 

Every day at least 7 million people 
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BICYCLE MILK WAGON in Holland. Milk is still rationed for the Dutch people, 
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—a group as large as the entire popu- 
lation of Ohio—are disabled by sick- 


ness. 

There is a 40 to 50 per cent short- 
age of doctors in the United States. 

Two out of every three people in 
the nation can’t afford to meet the cost 
of serious illness. \ 

Delegates to the Assembly are now 
discussing how these defects may be 
corrected. Among other things, they 
are talking over two national health 
programs which are now being studied 
by Congress. One would establish 
a system of compulsory health insur- 
ance for most Americans. The other 
program would give federal financial 
aid, under certain conditions, to peo- 
ple who could not otherwise pay their 
medical bills. 


Letting the People Decide 


The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil intends to hold an election in 
Kashmir, to determine whether that 
mountainous Asiatic territory is to 


ACME 


A JET TAKE-OFF for our newest bomber, 
the Boeing XB-47 Stratojet. Eighteen 
rocket units give impetus for the take-off, 
and six turbho-jets provide the flying 
power. The plane’s performance is a 
closely guarded secret. 


enter the Moslem state of Pakistan or 
the Hindu Dominion of India. Al- 
though the disputed region has a 
Hindu ruler, most of its people are 
Moslem. 

Since last year Kashmir, touching 
both of the large Dominions, has been 
the scene of fighting and rioting over 
the question of which country it should 
join. Indian troops and raiders from 
Pakistan have taken part in the war- 
fare. 

For a number of months the United 
Nations has been studying this situa- 

“tion: ~The election which the Security 
Council has now decided to hold will 
be supervised by a special five-nation 
committee. This committee will have 
a difficult job, because Kashmir is a 
primitive territory, in which very few 


of the inhabitants can read or write. | 


Perhaps, in order to learn the ma- 
jority’s preference, the UN officials 
will adopt a voting method similar to 
that now used in elections in India. 
Under this system, each candidate is 


identified by a picture of some famil- 


jar object or animal. A person who 
cannot read makes a mark near the 
Picture which indicates his favorite 


» candidate. 


Because most of the people of the 








region are Moslems, Pakistan has a 
good chance to win this election. In 
fact, the Moslem state has in the past 
urged that such a vote be taken to 
determine which nation Kashmir will 
join. 

Nevertheless, both Pakistan and the 
Dominion of India strongly objected 
to some of the details of the election 
plan as it was finally drawn up and 
approved by the Security Council. 
United Nations officials, however, are 
hopeful that the two countries and the 
people of Kashmir will abide by the 
results of the balloting. 


Olympic Cage Squad 


The basketball players who will 
represent the United States at the 
Olympic Games this summer are al- 
ready training for the event. The 14 
members of the U. S. Olympic cage 
squad were chosen by several experts 
on the basis of their showings in a 
New York tournament which brought 
together the best amateur teams in 
the country. 

The two finalists in the tourney— 
the collegiate champions from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the independ- 
ent Phillips Oilers from Oklahoma— 
are each supplying five players to the 
Olympic squad. Among them are such 
stars as Bob Kurland, the Oilers’ 
seven-foot center, and Kentucky’s 
two All-Americans—Ralph Beard and 
Alex Groza. The four additional mem- 
bers of the squad are outstanding 
players from other teams which took 
part in the tournament. 

Coach Bud Browning of the Oilers, 
who won the recent tournament, will 
be head coach of our Olympic squad. 


War in Palestine? 


Seizure of the important Palestine 
port of Haifa by the Jews about 10 
days ago seems to have further in- 
creased the likelihood of full-scale war- 
fare in the Holy Land. The ease 
with which the well-organized Jewish 
troops seized the city is said to have 
eonvinced Arab leaders that they 
had underestimated Jewish fighting 
strength and proved to them that they 
will have to discard “guerrilla tactics” 
and resort to regular armies. 

Observers thus fear—mofe than 
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ever—that a full-scale war may break 
out when the British control of the 
Holy Land ends, either on May 16, as 
scheduled, or possibly at an earlier 
date. 

The UN General Assembly, now 
meeting in special session, is trying 
to find a solution of the Holy Land 
problem that will be acceptable to its 
members and to both Arabs and Jews. 
As these words are written, it is hav- 
ing a difficult time making headway. 


Americans on Move 


Americans have been on the move 
in recent years. The United States 
Census Bureau reports that between 
1940 and 1947 nearly half the people of 
this country changed their addresses. 
Nearly a tenth changed states. 

In general, the movement was 
westward and from farm to city. 
Western states gained about two mil- 
lion persons through migrations from 
other localities during the seven years 
surveyed. Of every eight persons 
living on farms in 1940, one moved 
to the city by 1947. Less than a third 
of the nation’s war veterans were 
in the houses they occupied in 1940. 
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A man named Joe Hogbristle appeared 
in court to have his name legally changed. 
The judge nodded understandingly, and 
asked “What name do you want to take?” 

“Frank Hogbristle. I’m sick and tired 
of hearing people say: ‘Hi, Joe, whadda 
ya know?” 























KETCHAM IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Actually, we don’t need Johnson out 
there any more, but we can’t get his pin 
loose.” 


An angry man, having trouble with the 
telephone, bellowed at the operator, “Am 
I crazy, or are you?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” she replied in her 
sweetest voice, “but we are not allowed 
to give out that information.” 


x *& * 
City Man: “You farmers raise the 
grain. What do all the other people do 


before we get the flour?” 
Farmer: “They raise the prices.” 


* * * 


Tenant: “What are you going to do 
about it? The walls of the house are 
bulging outward!” 

Landlord: “Bulging outward, eh? 
Guess I’ll have to raise your rent.” 


* * * 


A factory worker was caught in a big 
wheel, whirled around a number of times, 
and finally thrown clear. The foreman 
dashed to him and cried, “Speak to me, 
John, speak to me.” 

In a dazed voice the worked replied: 
“Why should I? I just passed you 15,000 
times and you didn’t speak to me.” 


The phonograph is available for commercial 





Science News | 











BOUT 25 million years ago, ac- 
cording to -scientific experts, 
huge trees.called metasequoias grew 
in certain sections of the world. 
Until recently, it was believed that 
they all died in prehistoric times. 
Scientists learned about them by 
studying fossils. About two years 
ago, however, two Chinese scientists 
found metasequoias growing in a re- 
mote and almost hidden part of cen- 
tral China, called the Valley of the 
Tiger. They obtained hundreds of 
samples. 

Four young seedlings were brought 
to the United States and planted at 
the University of California. It is 
thought that they are the most valu- 
able botanical specimens being cared 
for in our country. Somewhat re- 
sembling the redwoods found in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, the metasequoias 
grow to a height of over 100 feet. 
Their trunks are sometimes seven and 
one-half feet in diameter. 

* * * 

A new type plastic balloon will be 
used to carry Navy equipment into 
the stratosphere. The “Skyhook” will 
be able to carry 70 pounds of equip- 
ment used to study cosmic rays, tem- 
peratures, pressure, and other prob- 
lems. The balloon is 100 feet long and 
has a diameter of 70 feet. 

* * * 

An expedition which set sail for the 
Antarctic in January 1947 has re- 
turned to the United States. Headed 
by Commander Finn Ronne, the 
explorers were concerned with the 
mapping of parts of the Antarctic 
previously uncharted, in the estab- 
lishment of weather stations, and in 
studying various rocks found there. 

The discovery was also made that 
the Antarctic Continent is not di- 
vided in two, as many scientists had 
believed, by a frozen strait. A new 
bay, discovered by the Ronne party, 
will probably be used as a base for 
future expeditions. Accompanying the 
Commander and 18 scientists was Mrs. 
Ronne, thought to be the first woman 
ever to visit the frozen continent. 
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Primary Voting 
(Continued from page 1) 


district. The two Republicans receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes in a 
district win the right to go to the 
Republican convention, and the two 
Democrats who come out on top in 
this party’s primary contest go to the 
Democratic convention. 

When one seeks to become a conven- 
tion delegate, he may tell what candi- 
date for the presidential nomination 
he will support at the convention if 
he goes. In such a case, he is ex- 
pected to back the man to whom he is 
pledged. This type of delegate is 
known as an instructed one. He is in- 


the election of thesé delegates, but 
that is not the case. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that most Americans do not 
take an active part in the naming of 
delegates to the national conventions. 
In most states, they let party leaders 
do the job for them. 

In a state which holds a primary, 
for example, the leaders or “bosses” 
make out lists of candidates for dele- 
gates. Then the party workers get 
out the vote for these candidates. 
Since the majority of people do not 
take the trouble to vote, it is fairly 
easy for the party workers to get out 
those who will vote the way the bosses 
prefer. 

In a state which holds a party con- 
vention, it is even easier for the bosses 
to control the naming of delegates. 


man of the delegates from that state 
announces how his group of delegates 
is voting—which candidate they want 
the party to nominate for President. 

It may take a number of roll calls 
to determine the outcome. At first, 
no one candidate may receive a ma- 
jority of the delegates’ votes. On later 
roll calls, the groups of delegates may 
begin to switch their votes. At last, 
enough changes may occur to give a 
majority of the votes to one man. If 
so, he is then declared to be the party’s 
candidate for President of the United 
States. By a similar process, the party 
selects its candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

If, however, none of the leading can- 
didates for the presidential nomination 
is able to win majority support at the 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES have their hooks in the water. 


Thus far, there is only one line in the Democratic stream, but there may be more by convention time 


structed by the voters, in the primary, 
to support a particular candidate at 
the convention. 

On the other hand, many of the 
delegates to the conventions are un- 
instructed. They do not promise in 
advance to support any particular 
candidate, and the voters give them a 
free hand at the convention. 

In the majority of states, the dele- 

gates to the national conventions are 
net chosen in primary elections, but in 
state conventions. The delegates to 
these state meetings are elected by the 
party members at smaller gatherings 
in different parts of the state. 
‘ When the state conventions meet, 
those who attend select delegates to 
the national conventions. These dele- 
gates, too, may either be instructed to 
vote for a particular candidate, or 
they may be wninstructed. 

By means of the primaries and con- 
ventions, the Democrats will select 
slightly more than 1,200 delegates to 
attend their national convention. Re- 
publicans will choose a total of about 
1,100. 

It might appear that the average 
voter has a great deal to say about 


The reason is that the convention 
usually involves fewer people than a 
primary. In both the primaries and 
the conventions, the bosses strive to 
choose delegates whom they can control 
at the national convention. 

Occasionally, the rank-and-file of 
voters rise up against the “bosses” 
and use their voting power to overrule 
them. Furthermore, the party lead- 
ers, however strong they may be, must 
pay some attention to public opinion 
in making their decisions if they are 
to maintain their power. 

The fact is, however, that the 
American people do not make as much 
use of primary elections and conven- 
tions as they should. Through their 
neglect, this ‘‘machinery” often falls 
into the hands of a small number, 
instead of being controlled by the 
people as a whole. 

At a national convention, then, we 
have groups of delegates from each of 
the 48 states, plus groups from the 
District of Columbia and American 
territories. After opening speeches 
and other business is out of the way, 
the roll call of these groups begins. 
When each state is named, the chair- 


\ shall go. 


The Republican fish won’t be caught until the last minute. 


convention, the leaders from a number 
of states may get together in a “‘smoke- 
filled room” and make a deal. They 
will decide to whom the nomination 
They may agree upon a 
“dark-horse” candidate—someone who 
is less well known than the top leaders 
of the party and who has few enemies. 
They then instruct the delegates un- 
der their control to vote for the com- 
promise candidate. 

The paragraphs above indicate in 
general the procedure that will be fol- 
lowed in June and July when the na- 
tional conventions are held in Phila- 
delphia. Before then, the political 
parties in all the states will have chosen 
their delegates to the conventions. 

Even though the majority of voters 
do not take part in the party elec- 
tions, the nation watches some of these 
contests very closely to gain some idea 
as to which leaders in each party seem 
to have a good chance of being nomi- 
nated for the presidency. For exam- 
ple, there was great interest in the 
Republican primary elections held re- 
cently in Wisconsin and Nebraska. 
The Ohio Republican primary tomor- 
row is also considered important. 
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Harold Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota, made a strong showing in 
the Wisconsin and Nebraska pri- 
maries. But other Republican cop. 
testants point out that it is much tog 
early for any candidate to become 
over-optimistic. Most political obsery. 
ers agree that the race among Stas- 
sen, Senator Taft of Ohio, Governor 
Dewey of New York, and other candi- 
dates is still wide open. 

In the Democratic camp, there are 
a number of party members opposed 
to the nomination of Harry Truman 
for reelection. But the majority of 
political observers believe that he will 
be selected by his party to run again 
unless a move to “draft Eisenhower” 
sweeps the convention. So far the 
Democrats in most states are either 
naming delegates pledged to Truman, 
or they are choosing “uninstructed” 
delegates. 

There are several smaller political 
parties that will also choose candi- 
dates. The best known of these “third 


parties,” and the one with the largest © 


following, is that headed by Henry 
Wallace. He is certain to be named 
by his party as its candidate for Pres- 
ident, and Senator Glen Taylor of 
Idaho will, in all probability, be his 
running mate. At its Philadelphia 
convention in late July, this new party 
will simply select a name, adopt an elec- 
tion platform and attend to other rou- 
tine business. 





Many foreign countries have issued 
postage stamps in memory of great 
Americans. Among the nations which 
have thus honored George Washing- 
ton, for example, are Poland, Liberia, 
San Marino, Brazil, and Ecuador, 
Stamps of Liberia and San Marino pay 
tribute to Benjamin Franklin. Sev- 
eral lands, including Monaco, Hun- 
gary, and Mexico, have issued stamps 
in memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Some Philippine issues picture Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. Nicaragua 
pays tribute to the humorist Will 
Rogers. There is a Peruvian stamp 
in memory of Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph. General 
George Patton, Jr., is honored by a 
stamp of Luxembourg, the country in 
which he was buried. 





The famous, 1,500-mile Alaska 
Highway, extending from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is now open to tourists. 
The road was built through mountain, 
forest, and tundra regions during the 
war as a supply route for our forces 
in Alaska. About four-fifths of it 
lies in Canada. 


Until this spring it was not suitable 


for regular tourist travel, because of 
the lack of filling stations, lodges, an 


auto repair shops along its route. A - 


number of such facilities have recently 
been constructed, but travelers are 
warned that at some points, especially 
near the northern end of the road, 
they may need to use their own tents 
or auto trailers. 





Under a plan which is expected to 
go into effect throughout the nation 
next January, every newly born baby 
will be given a number which he will 
retain throughout his life. The num- 
ber may be adapted for use in social 
security, military duty, or in any other 
undertaking which requires identifica- 
tion. States have long been “number- 
ing” babies, but this will be the first 
time that the federal government has 
done so. 
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AUL G. HOFFMAN is now throw- 

ing all of his boundless energy 
and resourcefulness into his new job 
as director of America’s vast foreign 
aid program. Many tasks face him in 
the months ahead. 

As Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator, he must decide how some 5 
billion dollars can best be distributed 
to bring about the recovery of Europe. 
He must also judge whether countries 
taking part in the program are living 
up to their “self help” pledges. Ob- 
servers agree that Mr. Hoffman’s task 
is a difficult one, but those who have 
known him are confident that he will 
carry it out in a most efficient manner. 

Paul Hoffman was born in Chicago 
i? years ago. After finishing high 
shool he spent a year at the Uni- 


‘yersity of Chicago, studying to be a 


a 














lawyer. However, the “horseless car- 
riage” was attracting much attention 
at that time, and Hoffman left col- 
lege to go to work for an automobile 
distributor. 

As a salesman, Hoffman was an im- 
mediate success. In 1911 he moved to 
los Angeles and got a job with a 
Studebaker dealer. In a national con- 
test he proved to be the top salesman 
in the nation. 

When World War I came, Mr. Hoff- 
man was a branch manager for Stude- 
baker. Entering the Army as a pri- 
vate, he became a lieutenant in the 
feld artillery. At the end of the war 
he returned to Los Angeles and 
became one of the most successful car 
dealers in the United States. 

In 1925 Hoffman was called to 
South Bend, Indiana, to become a vice- 
president of Studebaker Corporation. 
During the early thirties he steered 
the company through hard times and, 
in 1935, he became Studebaker’s presi- 
dent. He has held that position ever 
since. 

During the late world conflict, Mr. 
Hoffman, in addition to expanding his 
company greatly for war purposes, or- 
ganized’ a successful relief drive for 
China and became chairman of a na- 
tional committee to devise ways to 
maintain full employment in America 
after the war. 

Since the war’s end, he has been 
increasingly concerned with interna- 
tional affairs. He 
helped to develop 
the Marshall Plan, 
and recently made 
a study for the 
government of eco- 
nomic conditions in 
Japan. 

Mr. Hoffman 
knows that the suc- 
cess of the foreign 
aid program can do 
: much toward “sell- 
ing” Western Europe on the belief 
that democracy is a better form of 
government than communism. A 
strong believer in democracy and a 
foe of communism, he is confident that 
the job can be done. 

A medium-sized, blue-eyed man, 
Hoffman has been called “a dynamo 
of energy.” In conducting his busi- 
Ness he is accustomed to constant 
travel by plane and high-speed train. 
The father of seven children, Mr. 
Hoffman maintains homes in both In- 
diana and California. He is a good 
golfer, 
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Philippine Progress 


Strides Have Been Made Since Nation Gained Its Independence 


in 1946, Though Tough Job Is Still Ahead 


LPIDIO QUIRINO, upon whom the 

presidency of the Philippine Re- 
public was suddenly thrust last month, 
is becoming accustomed to his new 
and difficult job. Quirino had been 
Vice President under the late Manuel 
Roxas, and took the post of chief ex- 
ecutive when President Roxas died. 

The inauguration of a new President 
called attention to a country which, 
for many months, had not occupied 
a prominent place in world news. The 
fact that the Philippines have been 
out of the spotlight, however, seems 
encouraging. It indicates, at least, 
that they are not one of the world’s 
critical trouble spots. Philippine 
problems are, in fact, being handled 
with considerable success. 

This does not mean that the deep 
wounds left by World War II have 
been completely healed. Destruction 
was so great that recovery will take 
a long period of years. More than 
70 per cent of the buildings in Manila, 
the once-beautiful capital on the big 
island of Luzon, were bombed or 
burned. Many railroads, bridges, 
mines, and factories were destroyed or 
damaged. Numerous farms and plan- 
tations were laid waste or neglected. 
Most of the farm animals were killed 
or carried off by the Japanese in- 
vaders. Heroic guerrilla struggles 
took the lives of many Filipinos. 

Although the Philippines—formerly 
an American’ possession—became an 
independent nation in 1946, our gov- 
ernment has undertaken to help them 
recover from the effects of war. It 
has made substantial loans and relief 
contributions to the islanders, and is 
paying—in part at least—for wartime 
property losses. 


Furthermore, American business- 
men are investing large sums of money 
in the Philippines, as they did before 
the war. Another aid to recovery is 
that our country has not yet imposed 
tariff rates upon Philippine goods. 
This helps the islanders to revive their 
trade with us. 

There are special military ties, as 
well as economic ones, between our 
country and the Philippines. The 
United States is, by special agreement, 
allowed to have some bases in the 
islands. 

Aided financially by America, the 

Filipinos are rebuilding their home- 
land. They are restoring the produc- 
tivity of industries and of mines that 
furnish gold, chromite, and other 
minerals. Big crops are again being 
obtained from farms and plantations. 
Sales of dried coconut meat to foreign 
lands have been breaking pre-war 
records. This product and Manila 
hemp bring high prices to Philippine 
producers and are helping to bolster 
the islands’ economy. 
* Progress has been more rapid along 
these agricultural lines than in indus- 
try. Shortages of machinery and 
fuels have in many cases hindered the 
operation of the country’s mines and 
facteries. 

Not all the people of the Philippines 
are satisfied with their government 
and willing to accept its leadership. 
The Hukbalahaps, of central Luzon, 
have been carrying on a campaign 
of guerrilla warfare against the gov- 
ernment. The late President Roxas 


tried to satisfy these poverty-stricken 
tenant farmers by making it easy for 
them to obtain loans and purchase 
land. Nevertheless, they continue to 


fight, complaining that they are being 
denied adequate representation in the 
legislature. 

The Philippines, home of approxi- 
mately 16 million people, have a little 
more land area than does Arizona. 
Although there are more than 7,000 
islands in the group, only 30 are large 
enough to be of great importance. The 
land has rugged mountains, extensive 
valleys, and fertile coastal plains. 
Black splotches of swamp, matted 
jungles, bamboo thickets, and terraced 
rows of rice paddies curving around 
hillsides combine to make an extremely 
picturesque country. The climate in 
general is hot and humid. 

Under American supervision and, 
more recently, under their new inde- 
pendent government, the Filipinos 
have made good progress in education. 
Less than 50 years ago only a tenth 
of the people could read and write. 
About half the population could do 
so by the time World War II began. 
Philippine universities now have thou- 
sands of students. Eight languages 
and about 87 dialects are spoken in 
the islands, but approximately a third 
of the people understand English. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 














Readers Say— 











I think the United States should push 
for a world police force through the UN. 
Everyone wants peace. Well, here is a 
way to achieve it—by voting for a force 
that will back up the United Nations de- 
cisions. If even two-thirds of the coun- 
tries of the world would unite to form a 
police force, future aggressors would 
think twice before starting another war. 

JUD NEWCOMBE, 
Hubbardston, Michigan. 
* * * 


If we arm the United Nations, we will 
defeat our purpose. Guns and war go 
hand in hand. The only way to secure 
world peace is for all the guns to be 
melted and the steel used to make a 
weapon of fellowship. 

HARRY B. WHEELOCK, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
* * * 


I am a believer in universal military 
training, but I strongly disapprove of the 
plan now before Congress. Instead of 
being taken for training when he reaches 
a certain age, a young man should be 
allowed to go on to college if he wishes. 
He could then go into military training. 

RAY RUBIN, 
Franklin Park, Illinois. 
* * * 


Democratic government has been suc- 
cessful in America for 172 years. We 
must remember, though, that it may not 
be as successful in other lands. Having 
been victorious in every war so far, the 
American people naturally desire to ex- 
tend their system of government. We 
should be careful not to impose our will 
on others. We should abide by the choice 
of the people in each nation, so long as 
they do not set up a government that 
threatens the peace of the rest of the 
world. ANNE MOORE, 

Scotia, New York. 
* «+ # 


Many of us wonder why the communist 
movement in Europe is. advancing so 
rapidly. I believe it is because the Com- 
munists advertise their successes. News 
from the United States that goes to the 
European countries, on the other hand, 
emphasizes our internal disputes. I hope 
the genius that has made our country as 
great as it is will find a way to “sell” our 
ideas and successes abroad. 

PETER MORGAN, 
Portland, Maine. 
* .®-, 


World government is not something we 
can just pick up, as many people seem 
to think. It would take many years to 
get all of the people of the world to back 
it. It would be hard to get them to 
agree on what type of government to 
have. Everyone would be proud of his 
nation’s form of government and would 
want the world organization to adopt 
that. I am afraid people are not yet 
ready to agree on such controversial 


points. HELEN BURHOOP, 
McCool Junction, Nebraska. 
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Careers for 


HORTHAND and. typing may be 

looked upon as job insurance for 
young people. These twin skills may 
be used as the basis for a career in 
themselves, or they may enable one 
to find part-time jobs while preparing 
for work in some other field. What- 
ever a person’s plans may be, young 
men or women who learn shorthand 
and typing will probably find good use 
for them. 

While the secretarial field is one 
that is occupied mainly by women, 
there are quite a few positions open 
for men, and most of them pay fairly 
high salaries. Many men who know 
shorthand and typing expertly are em- 
ployed by legislatures and courts to 
take down word-for-word accounts of 
the proceedings. There are also in- 
creasing opportunities for them in 
private industry. 

One who studies stenographic sub- 
jects, whether in high school or later 
in a business school, should get a good 
start by learning to be accurate in the 
work. Shorthand notes taken in a 
sloppy manner often cannot. be read, 
and typing that is poorly done is worse 
than useless. 

Learning to take shorthand and to 
type, however, is only the beginning 
of a career. While there is now a 
great demand for all kinds of stenog- 
raphers, good or bad, one must de- 
velop other skills and certain traits of 
character if he or she is to be assured 
of finding and holding a desirable sec- 
retarial position. 

First of all, a secretary must be able 
to use English correctly. He must 
know the rules of punctuation and 
spelling, and the meanings of words. 
Many businessmen who dictate hur- 


‘Tomorrow - - The Secretary 


riedly rely on their secretaries to re- 
word poor sentences and supply the 
correct punctuation. Often the sec- 
retary, especially one who has gained 
experience, is called upon to compose 
letters and handle correspondence in- 
dependently. 

Young people who go into business 
offices as stenographers should study 
the problems of the office. They 
should not, of course, be too aggres- 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 


A GOOD SECRETARY has no trouble 
finding jobs 


sive, and should not try to take on the 
duties of other employees. Neverthe- 
less, the good secretary is one who can 
go beyond the job of taking dictation 
and can contribute to making an office 
run smoothly and efficiently under all 
circumstances. 

This part of the work requires sec- 
retaries to be amateur psychologists. 
They should know their employers 
thoroughly so that they can find the 
best ways to help them. Often a busy 
executive does not like to keep up with 
annoying details. A good secretary 
will learn to known instinctively when 
certain matters can be brought to his 


attention and when the work should be 
postponed. 

A secretary should emphasize the 
development of his or her own person- 
ality. A pleasing voice, a friendly 
manner, and a neat personal appear- 
ance are extremely important. They 
are not only a basis for good feelings 
within an office, but they are impor- 
tant as a part of a firm’s public re- 
lations. Often a secretary, particu- 
larly in a small office, must serve as a 
receptionist. Persons who come in 
for business purposes receive their 
first impression of the firm from him. 

Specialization is as important in the 
secretarial field as it is in other parts 
of the business world. Young per- 
sons who understand the technical 
terms used in medicine, law, chem- 
istry, engineering, or some other sub- 
ject can qualify for secretarial jobs 
in these fields. Salaries for such 
specialized positions are higher than 
those for general stenographers. 

Beginning salaries in the secretarial 
field are not high. In smaller com- 
munities, a stenographer will prob- 
ably not earn more than about $20 or 
$25 a week to start. Advancement 
and salary increases depend in large 
measure upon specialization and upon 
how proficient a secretary becomes. 
Salaries for most experienced secre- 
taries in the larger cities vary from 
$50 to $75 a week. Specialized secre- 
taries and court reporters may earn 
more than these amounts. 

A college education is not necessary 
for a person who is planning to go 
into this work. Often, however, em- 
ployers prefer secretaries with col- 
lege degrees. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 








American Presidents = = Rutherford Hayes 


HE election of 1876 was one of 

the most hotly contested presiden- 
tial races in our history. It aroused 
such a controversy that the outcome 
was in doubt for months after the 
voters went to the polls. Not until 
just 48 hours before inauguration day 
was it decided that Rutherford B. 
Hayes had won the election by the 
narrow margin of one electoral vote. 

Hayes was a native of Ohio, where 
he was born in the year 1822. After 
attending public schools as a boy, he 
entered Kenyon College and gradu- 
ated at the head of his class. He then 
took up the study of law and became 
a leading member of the bar in Cin- 
cinnati. During the Civil War he 
served as an officer in the northern 
army and later was elected governor 
of his native state. 

When the Republican convention 
met in Cincinnati in 1876 to choose 
a candidate for President, the dele- 
gates could not agree upon any of 
the best known leaders of the party. 
Finally they turned to Hayes as a com- 
promise “dark horse” candidate and 
gave him the nomination. In the 
meantime the Democrats nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden, former governor of 
New York, as their candidate. 

On the day after the election in 
November the newspapers reported 
that Tilden was the winner. He had 
184 electoral votes for certain—just 
one less than the majority needed for 
election—and Hayes had only 165. 
But there were 20 other electoral votes 


which were claimed by both candi- 
dates. These votes were from states 
where the election was so close that 
disputes arose as to the outcome. 

To settle the matter, Congress ap- 
pointed an Electoral Commission com- 
posed of 8 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
crats. After a long investigation, this 
Commission finally voted 8 to 7 in 
favor of giving all the disputed votes 
to Hayes, thus making him President. 
The Democrats were bitterly disap- 
pointed because Tilden had received a 
quarter of a million more popular 
votes than Hayes. 

Beginning his term under such cir- 
cumstances was a great handicap to 
President Hayes. He also faced many 
other problems during his four years 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, nineteenth 
President 


in the White House. In 1877 for ex- 
ample, the most violent railroad strike 
in our history occurred, the situation 
becoming so serious that Hayes had to 
call out federal troops to restore order. 

At the same time he lost the sup- 
port of many Republican leaders be- 
cause he opposed the “spoils system” 
of appointing political favorites to of- 
fice. Moreover, he had difficulty in his 
dealings. with Congress, where the 
Democrats had a majority in both 
houses during the second half of his 
term, 

Hayes’ administration brought to 
an end the Reconstruction Era which 
had followed the Civil War. The last 
federal troops were withdrawn from 
the southern states in 1877. Hayes 
further helped to lead the nation along 
the “road to reunion” by appointing 
a former Confederate officer, David M. 
Key of Tennessee, to be a member of 
his cabinet. In spite of the difficulties 
he faced, Hayes worked hard for re- 
form and won the respect of many 
people for his honest administration. 





An engineer reports that the White 
House is a “firetrap.” He thinks it 
would take about $50,000 to make 
America’s most famous home safe as 
a dwelling. If Congress appropriates 
money for necessary repairs, members 
of the First Family would have to 
move out while the work was done. 
They would probably live in Blair 
House, across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House. 
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World Peace 


1. Tell of some contributions toward 
world stability that the United Nations 
is now making. 

2. How, according to a group of United 
States Senators, should the UN Charter 
be altered? 


3. What sogumentn are used to sup. 
port world federation plans? 

4. How do opponents reply to such 
proposals? 

5. Why must world trade barriers be 
lowered if Europe and other continents 
are to prosper? 

6. Why is it important, from the stand. 
point of our international relations, that 
we maintain prosperity and make justi¢e 
prevail here at home? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of the plan, ad- 
vanced by a number of Senators, to 
change the United Nations Charter? Give 
reasons for your answer. ; 

2. What, in your opinion, is the most 
effective way in which the United States 
can promote world peace? Explain your 
position. 


Party Elections 


1. Who are the chief contenders in 
tomorrow’s Ohio primary elections? 

_ 2. Briefly. describe the primary elec. 
tion system of choosing delegates for 
the national conventions. 

3. What method of selecting delegates 
is used in most states? 
_ 4. What is the difference between 
instructed and uninstructed delegates? 

5. About how many delegates will at- 
tend each of the national conventions? 

6. Why does the primary and conven- 
tion “machinery” so often fall into the 
hands of party bosses? 

7. How may a “dark horse” be chosen 
as a party candidate for President? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present in- 
formation, which of the two methods of 
choosing delegates for national conven- 
tions do you prefer? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. What steps do you think citizens 
should take.in order to increase their 
influence over the nation’s political ma- 
chinery? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What nation has recently become 
the 58th member of the United Nations? 

2. Why were John L. Lewis and his 
union fined by a federal court? 

8. Outline briefly President Truman’s 
views on the danger of inflation. 

4, What position does Speaker of the 
House Martin take on this issue? 

5. Why is it encouraging that the 
Philippine Islands have not been m 
the news until lately? 

6. Who will direct the European Re 
covery Program? 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) foolish; 2. (d) fictitious na 
8. (c) deadly; 4. (a) treacherous @ 

sly; (b) fanciful exaggeration; 
(a) help two parties settle their differ- 
ences; 7. (a) deserving of imitation. 


# 





Pronunciations 


Elpidio Quirino—él-pé’dyaw ké-ré’naW 
Manuel Roxas—mah-nwél’ raw’hahs 
Hukbalahaps—hik’bah-lah-hahps’ 





Outside Reading 


“Again It Will Be ‘The Smoke-Filled 
Room,’” by Arthur Krock, New Y 
Times Magazine, February 1, 1948. The 
1948 presidential nominations. 

“Republican Candidates,” a series of 
articles in Life, beginning February 9 ” 
1948. 

“Human Welfare Specialized Agencies 
of U.N.,” by Fred Hadsel, Foreign Policy 
Reports, February 1, 1948. Organiza-— 
tions dealing with labor, food, education,” 
health, and refugees. q 

“To Make Us Aware,” by Gilbert Bai- 
ley, New York Times Magazine, March 1" 
1948. Cincinnati campaign to arouse 
interest in the United Nations. 
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